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ABSTRACT 

A survey was taKen of the 664 U.S. institutions that 
offer doctoral programs in education and institutional catalogues 
were reviewed to determine trends regarding the Doctor of Philosophy 
(Ph.D.) versus the Doctor of Education (Ed.D.). Analysis of the 407 
(61 percent) questionnaires that were returned indicated that: (1) 
there is no clear institutional movement toward one degree title or 
the other? (2) research universities are increasingly reluctant, 
while comprehensive colleges and universities are increasingly 
likely, to Offer the Ed.D. as their only doctoral degree title? and 
(3) requirements for the two doctoral programs are remarkably 
similar, including competencies in research and statistics. The 
findings are discussed in relation to three common positions of those 
who favor the Erl.C. over the Ph.D.: (1) the professional school 
argument (schools of education are professional schools and therefore 
should pattern themselves after other professional schools rather 
than attempt to mimic the social sciences) j (2) the unification 
argument (the Ed.D. would provide the needed mechanism to unify the 
field of education by bringing together the various disciplines 
grouped into schools of education)? and (3) the autonomy argument (a 
unique doctoral title might allow schools of education to enjoy the 
kind of autonomy enjoyed by law and medical schools) . Findings also 
indicate that increased national dialogue is necessary to strengthen 
the education profession by reducing confusion between its two 
doctoral degree titles. (Author/LL) 
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Ai)stract 

The authors surveyed the 225 U.S. institutions that offer doctoral programs in 
education and teviewed institutional catalogues during the past decade to detentiine trends 
reganiing the Ph.D. versus the Ed,D. Results of the study showed that: (a) there is no 
clear institutional movement toward one degree title or the other, (b) research universities 
are increasingly reluctant-while comprehensive colleges and universities are increasingly 
likely--to offer the Ed.D. as their only doctoral degree title, and (c) requirements for the 
two doctoral programs are remarkably similar, including competencies in research and 
statistics. The authors discuss the findings in relation to three common positions of those 
who favor the Ed.D. over the Ph.D.: (a) the professional school argument, (b) the 
unification argument, and (c) the autonomy argument. The article concludes with a call for 
increased national dialogue to strengthen the education profession by reducing confusion 
between its two doctoral degree tides. 
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The Ph.D. Versus the Ed.D.: Time for a Decision 

Schools of law offer the J.D. as their teiminal degree, schools of medicine the 
M.D., but schools of education have not yet settled on a single degree title. Most offer 
both the Ph.D. and the Ed.D. One might logically conclude that education holds on to both 
degree titles because there are fundamental differences between the purposes and 
requirements of programs leading to each degree. After all, an Ed.D. program most be 
distinguishable from a Ph.D. program, or why would the profession perpetuate two 
different tides? 

Previous research has shown that although philosophical premises differ for the 
two degree titles, specific degree requirements are remarkably similar (Andersen, 1983; Dill 
& Morrison, 1985). However, while these studies report admissions, residency, and 
credit hour requirements, none gives much detail regarding specific expectations in research 
competencies-presumably the touchstone of difference between the two degree titles. 

In addition to knowing how program requirements for the two degiee titles differ, 
educational leaders need to understand the patterns, if any, that are emerging in the way 
various institutions are using these two tide designations. For example, is the re evidence 
that the field is following Clifford & Guthrie's (1988) recommendation to eliminate the 
Ph.D. as a degree titie in education, Courtenay's (1988) recommendation to eliminate the 
Ed.D., or Goodlad's (1990) recommendation to eliminate both degrees in favor of an 
altogether new title? What pattern has been observed for institutions over the past decade? 
What trends do educational leaders predict for die future? What role, if any, does the type 
of institution play in the degree tides it chooses to offer? Do research universities, for 
example, prefer to offer the Ph.D. over the Ed.D.? 

There is littie extant data on doctoral degree programs in the field of education. For 
example, although the National Center for Educational Statistics records the number of 
doctoral degrees and master's degrees awarded each year, the data do not differentiate by 
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degree tide (Ed.D. or Ph.D.). In addition, former researchers have limited their surveys to 
a small subsample of the population of institutions that offer graduate programs in 
education, usually to Research I Universities (Schneider, et al., 1984; Brown, 1990). 
Others have limited their studies to subdisciplines within the field of education (Dill & 
Morrison, 1985). Andersen's (1983) study was the most comprehensive, but even he did 
not differentiate trends based on types of institutions. 

The present study addressed tiie previously stated questions from three majoi 
information sources: (a) The Peterson's Guide to Graduate Programs in Business, 
Education, Health, and Law for botii 1979 and 1989 (Moore, 1979; 1989), (b) catalogues 
from the entire population of institutions granting graduate degrees in education for 1979 
and 1989, and (c) a survey questionnaire mailed to all 664 such institutions. 

Data Analysis 

Using Peterson's Guide and institutional catalogues as data sources, researchers 
calculated the number of institutions offering various doctoral degree titles in education for 
both 1979 and 1989. To determine whether tiie type of institution played a role in the type 
of doctoral degrees offered in education, researchers used the Carnegie Classification of 
Universities and Colleges to categorize all institutions (Boyer, 1987). 

A total of 407 questionnaires were returned, constituting a 61% return rate. A 
preliminary analysis showed tiiat the percentage of research, doctorate granting, and 
comprehensive universities were nearly identical when respondents and nonrespondenis 
were compared. These results give some assurance tiiat the sample of questionnaires 
received was representative of tiie entire population. 

The data gathered from the survey questionnaire are also reponed by number or 
percentage, with tiie exception of tiie final question dealing with program requirements. The 
results of tills question were analyzed using tiie chi square test of association to detemiinc 
if research requirements for the Ed.D. differed significantly from those of the Ph.D. 
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Results 

The results section first focuses on the data gathered from the Peterson's Guide and 
institutional catalogues showing the number of institutions offering each type of doctoral 
degree for both 1979 and 1989. The results of the survey questionnaire, focusing on the 
differences between Ed.D. and Ph.D. program requirements, follow. 

Types of degrees offered. Figure 1 shows that the Ed.D. and the Ph.D. are 
by far the most common doctoral degree titles in education. However, in 1989 there were a 
total of 23 institutions that offered doctoral degrees with other titles, compared to only six 
institutions in 1979. No previous study has mentioned these more aberrant degree titles, 
although Andersen (1983) inferred that seven institutions in his sample offered a doctoral 
degree other than tiie Ph.D. or Ed.D. As indicated by the figure, during the past decade the 
number of institutions offering doctoral degrees in education increased by 24% ( 1 57 in 
1979, 202 in 1989). 




Doctoral Degree Tide 

Figure 1. The number of institutions offering various doctoral degree titles in education. 
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Figures 2 and 3 show that during the past decade there has been a slight decrease in 
the percentage of institutions offering the Ed.D. as their only doctoral degree title, and a 
slight increase in the percentage offering only the Ph.D. The most important finding from 
these two figures is that neither the Ed.D. nor the Ph.D. clearly dominates as the doctoral 
degree of choice in the field of education. Nearly half of the doctorate granting institutions 
in tiie country offer both degrees; the other half offer the Ph.D. or the Ed.D. as their only 
doctoral degree tide in education. 




17% 



Figure 2. Percentage of institutions offering the Ed.D. & Ph.D., Ed.D. only, and Ph.D. 
only in 1979. 
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■ PhO&EdO 

■ PhD Only 
I EdDOnly 

Total Institutions^ 206 



45% 



Figure 3. Percentage of institutions offering the Ed.D. & Ph.D., Ed.D. only, and Ph.D. 
only in 1989. 



Table 1 shows the number of institutions offering each type of degree in 1979 and 
1989 according to the Carnsgie classification of universities. These data show clearly thai 
research universities arc increasingly reluctant to offer the Ed.D. as their only doctoral 
degree, their preference being to offer both degrees. Moving from the doctorate granting 
universities to the comprehensive colleges and universities, there is a gradual shift to the 
Ed,D. In 1989, for example, 91% of the research universities offered the Ph D., 64% of 
the doctorate granting universities, and only 35% of the comprehensive universities. Thus 
the data show a relatively large increase in the number of comprehensive universities that 
offer the Ed,D. as their only degree and a concomitant decrease in the number of research 
universities offering only the Ed.D. 
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Table 1 

Comparison of types of institutions offering PhJ>. & EdM>. programs in 1979 and 1989 

Ph.D. & Ed.D, Ph.a Only Ed.D. Only 

Type of Institution 1979 1989 Change 1979 1989 Change 1979 1989 Change 

Research 47 57 +10 

Doctorate Granting 21 29 +8 
Comprehensive 4 9+5 



13 17 +4 
12 17 +5 
2 8+6 



12 7 -5 

26 26 +0 
19 32 +13 



Degree requirements. Because the Ed.D. is more likely to be the degree of 
choice for less research-oriented institutions, it might be assumed that there would be less 
emphasis on the dissertation and on courses designed to prepare students to complete a 
dissertation. The results of the questionnaire, however, did not confirm such an 
assumption. For example. Figure 4 shows that exactiy the same percentage of respondents 
reported that tiieir institutions required a dissertation for the Ed.D. as reported a dissertation 
required for the Ph.D. (98%). Of those rare institutions that did not require a dissertation, 
most reported that Uiey required some other type of research or evaluation project 'r, lieu of 
the dissertation. Thus, the requirements of a dissertation, a written comprehensive 
examination, and an oral defense are as standard for the EdD. as they are for the Ph.D.-- 
the degree to which such requirements have traditionally been tied. 
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■ PhD 

■ BCD 



Diueitation PtojecUi) Written Oral Othen 

Comp Exam Defense 

TYPES OF REQUIREMENTS 



Figure 4. Percentage of institutions reporting selected requirements for their Ed.D. and 
Ph.D. programs. 

When institutions were asked to indicate specific research and evaluation competencies 
required for each type of degree program, again results showed only slight differences between the 
Ph.D. and the Ed.D. programs as they are currently administered. Table 2 shows that of nine 
competencies included on the questionnaire, only one was significantly different for the two degiee 
titles- "advanced inferential statistics." Even though significantly fewer Ed.D. than Ph.D. 
programs required students to master this competency, more than two thirds (71 %) required this 
skill for Ed.D. students. In essence, with the exception of the "advanced naturalistic methods" 
required by slightly more than half of the institutions, most common research and evaluation 
competencies are required for both Ph.D. and Ed.D. students. 
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Table 2 

Percentage of institutions requiring selected research and evaluation contpetenoiesfor 
EdX>. and PhD, programs 

Ed.D Ph.D X2 DF p 

Conduct hterature searches 88 93 1.00 1 .32 

Basic Naturalistic Methods 67 73 0.61 1 .44 



Advanced Naturahstic Methods 


54 


53 


0.01 


1 


.93 


Single Subject Designs 


60 


70 


2.10 


1 


.10 


Advanced Experimental Design 


74 


78 


0.35 


1 


.55 


Basic Inferential Statistics 


84 


90 


1.50 


1 


.21 


Advanced Inferential Statistics 


71 


89 


8.10 


1 


.01* 


Product-Program Evaluation 


74 


69 


0.42 


1 


.51 


Educational Measurement 


72 


74 


0.11 


1 


.73 



Discussion and Conclusions 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the data gathered in this study: 

• The Ed.D. and Ph.D. continue to be the most common doctoral degree titles in the field of 
education, although there has been an increase during the past decade in the number of instiuitions 
offering doctoral programs with other titles. 

• Although the number of institutions offering doctoral programs in the field of education has 
increased during the past decade, the percentage offering the Ed.D., Ph.D., or both degrees has 
changed only slightly. The data do not indicate a clear movement toward either degree title. 

• During the past decade the percentage of research universities offering the Ed.D. as their only 
doctoral degree title in education has decreased, while the percentage of comprehensive universities 
offering the EdD. has increased. 

• Program requirements are remarkably similar for Ed J), and PhD. programs, including 
competencies in research and statistics. 

o u 
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How might these findings inform the current debate regarding doctoral programs in 
education? The debate itself is not easy to characterize since so little cuirently appears in the 
literature regarding the topic. Rather the arguments for one degree or the other have emerged from 
departmental, college, and university discussions over how a specific degree program sliould be 
titled. Some have argued for eliminating the Ed.D. in favor of the Ph.D. (Brown, 1990; 
Courtenay, 1988; Schneider, personal communication, April 1991). Their arguments usually 
center on the practical realities that students seem to prefer the Ph.D.; it is a more established 
doctoral title; and it allows students to pursue more logically a content specialization in the lu-ts and 
sciences. Others, of course, have argued that education should offer its own doctoral degree title. 
In addition to Clifford & Guthrie (1988), others including Goodlad (1990), Wisniewski (1990), 
and Dill & Morrison (1985) have all suggested that the field of education would benefit from 
having its own professional degree title. Indeed, the Ed.D. v.iis conceived at Harvard with the 
rationale that education must have its own tide separate from the arts and sciences. 

From the few who have formally entered die debate regarding doctoral study in the field of 
education, a variety of arguments have been offered in favor of the Ed.D. over the Ph.D. Though 
labels differ, the arguments might be grouped into one of the following three categories: (a) the 
professional school argument, (b) the unification argument, and (c) the autonomy argument. 

The Professional School Argument 

Clifford and Gutiirie (1988), among others, argue that schools of education should 
recognize that they are professional schools and should, therefore, pattern themselves more after 
other professional schools rather tiian attempt to mimic die social sciences. Since law and medicine 
offer their own unique degree titles, the J.D and die M.D., education should offer its own unique 
title--the Ed.D. This argument reasons that professions are not academic disciplines themselves, 
but fields which draw on a variety of disciplines to prepare their degree recipients for the 
profession. Thus research in die professions should focus on application rather than theoiy. And 
since the Ph.D. has its roots in theoretical research, the Ed.D. is a more appropriate designation for 
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education graduates. In addition, since the m^ority of those receiving doctorates in the field of 
education emphasize teaching and administration rather than research in their careers, doctoral 
programs in education should not focus on research in the same manner as a Ph.D. program in the 
hard sciences. 

Compelling as this reasoning may be, a few contrasting issues should be raised before the 
professional school argument can be accepted. First, the data in this study show that the 
requirements for the two degree programs are nearly identical. This is not to suggest that some 
Ph.D. programs do not differ substantially from some Ed.D. programs. But it does suggest that 
there may be as much variance between Ph.D. programs as there is between Ph.D. and Ed.D. 
programs. Thus tiie titles themselves cannot be viewed as signalling a clear difference. Second, 
Brown's (1990) findings indicate that students at institutions tiiat offer both degree titles prefer the 
Ph.D. over the Ed.D. This finding may be precisely because the degree requirements are not 
indistinguishable, and the Ph.D. has a more respected place in academia because of its longer 
history. 

Less fi^quendy discussed is a third counter argument related to the nature of the teaching 
profession. One may compare the doctoral recipient in the field of education with the Ph.D. 
recipient in the hard sciences and conclude that the nature of the disciplines differs so greatly that 
the doctoral title should also differ. Doctoral recipients in education do not, after all, find 
themselves in research laboratories following graduation. Law and medicine, which are based on 
apphcation rather than tiieoiy, have created separate doctoral degree titles; business, engineering, 
and several other professional areas have chosen overwhelmingly to offer the Ph.D. as their 
doctoral degree. The dissertation in business or engineering is normally more applied in nature 
than the dissertation in physics or chemistry. And students of the humanities, although they too 
are awarded tiie Ph.D., seldom pursue research-oriented careers. 

Much of the dialogue regarding the Ed.D.-Ph.D. controversy centers on the role research 
should play in the education profession. For example, if the professional school argument is 
carried far enough, one might conclude that the dissertation should be eliminated from all education 
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doctoral programs since law and medicine do not require a dissertation. But the results of this 
study show that nearly all doctoral programs, both Ph.D. and Ed.D., require the dissertation along 
with an array of research competencies necessary to complete a dissertation. One justification for 
the dissertation as a requirement for the Ed.D. may be that the knowledge bases for educators are 
developed differently from the knowledge bases for law or medicine. For example, medical 
research is conducted by a host of related professionals (i.e., biologists, bacteriologists, 
pharmacologists, etc.) in addition to medical doctors who pursue a university career. The courts 
extend the legal knowledge base each time a judge or a supreme court justice writes the justification 

for a decision on a case. 

This line of reasoning leads to the conclusion that the present characterization of the Ph.D. 
as "research oriented" and the Ed.D. as "non-research oriented" is too simplistic and serves neither 
the students nor the faculty in schools of education. To assume that educators in public schools 
need not worry about their own ability to engage in educational inquiry is tantamount to saying thai 
they need not worry about improving themselves. Research, in its broadest sense, is the process 
of asking questions and finding answers. Since educators, of all professionals, should be the mosi 
committed to modeling this type of learning, they should master certain research competencies 
regardless of the degree they pursue. 

The Unification Argument 

Some have argued that the Ed.D. would provide the needed mechanism to unify the field of 
education-bringing together the varied disciplines that are grouped into schools of education 
(Wisniewski, 1990). The education profession, they argue, is splintered because of the variety of 
specialty areas, such as health, physical education, industtial education, speech pathology, and 
counseling psychology that often sponsor doctoral programs in schools of education. Eliminating 
the Ph.D. in favor of the Ed.D. would serve as a symbol to help focus the school of education's 
mission on preparing educators, rather than supplying professionals for clinics, hospitals, and 
private business. Drawing this argument further, one might assume that a school of education 
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could move to a single EdD. degree in "education," and, like law and medicine, allow 
specialization without designating the specialty in the degree title itself. 

While the idea of unifying doctoral programs has merit, there was no indication in the 
findings of this study that such a movement is in process. In fact, the results show that schools of 
education, instead of converging on a single doctoral degree title that signifies the mastery of 
certain knowledge and skills, arc creating new titles that, because of their newness, are 
increasingly less meaningful, even within the profession itself. Those institutions that offer only a 
single doctoral degree title do not appear to show a preference for the Ph.D. or the Ed.D. 
Although some institutions currently offer a single degree title (i.e., Ph.D. or Ed.D. in Education) 
and allow students to pursue various specializations, such unification can apparently occur as well 
under the Ph.D. as under the Ed.D, 

The Autonomy Argument 

There are those who argue that if schools of education hold onto the Ph.D. they must 
march to the drumbeat of the arts and sciences, subject to graduate school administrators who are 
more concerned about the quality of Ph.D. programs than they are about professional degree 
programs. As administrators of schools of ^xiu';ation view the autonomy enjoyed by law schools 
and medical schools, they sometimes conclude that if schools of education had their unique 
doctoral title, specific to the education profession, that same autonomy might be given to their 
schools. For example, eliminating the dissertation from an Ed.D. program would be much easier 
than eliminating it from a Ph.D. program because graduate school administrators would be willing 
to allow the school of education to define "their own" degree, whereas eliminating the dissertation 
from the Ph.D. program would reflect negatively on other Ph.D, programs in the institution. Tliis 
line of reasoning was put forth when the first Ed.D. program was created at Harvard (Dill & 
Morrison, 1985). 

Although the autonomy argument was not tested directly in this study, one might infer from 
the results of the questionnaire that, because Ed.D. programs are so similar to Ph.D. programs. 
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they may not be as free from external control as some might think. Other research, such as the 
recent study by Goodlad (1990), also give no evidence that schools of education enjoy increased 
presdge or autonomy due to the tides of doctoral degrees that they offer. After all, university 
administrators must rely on criteria set in a given discipline when they judge the quality of graduate 
or undergraduate programs in a school or college. However, the standards for the Ed.D. and 
Ph.D. in education are so similar that education faculty cannot justify different requirements for 
programs carrying either title. 

Future Directions 

Schools of education have three basic options in regards to doctoral programs: (a) continue 
to offer both the Ed.D. and Ph.D. in their current undifferentiated state (Carpenter, 1987), (b) 
continue to offer botii degree tides, but clearly differentiate between program requirements for 
each, and (c) offer only one degree tide and define more clearly die expectations for the degree, 
specifically die role of die dissertation. The first option is the easiest but, perhaps, the most 
dangerous. Continuing to offer botii degree titles widiout differentiating the programs within the 
profession keep^ .lie education profession, even at die doctoral level, underrated and confused. 

The second option (differentiating between the two degree tides) is preferred by many 
because it leaves maximum freedom for institutions to offer and students to pursue either or both 
degree tides, but demands diat the profession indicate clearly how the graduate programs differ. 
However, previous efforts to differentiate between die two degrees at a national level ended in a 
stalemate (Moore, Russell, & Ferguson, 1960). From the results of the current study, there is liiilc 
to indicate diat such an effon would be more fruitful in die 90s than it was in the 60s. The number 
of institutions offering doctoral degrees in the field of education has more than doubled during thai 
time, and die finding diat die type of institution gready affects the type of degree offered. While 
there arc a few notable research institutions that offer only the Ed.D. through their schools of 
education (i.e.. Harvard and Johns Hopkins), most of the increase in the Ed.D. over the past 
decade can be traced to die comprehensive colleges and universities which, by definition, do not 
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emphasize doctoral study and may not be allowed to offer the Ph.D. in any field, including 
education. 

The thiid option, although it would be the most difficult to pursue, has the potential of 
bringing the most benefit to the profession-not only because it would result in less confusion over 
the meaning of the doctoral degree in education, but because it would cause educators to come to 
agreement regarding fundamental requirements for the degree. For example, if the dissertation is 
retained as a requirement for doctoral study in education, the profession must agree on what criteria 
the profession will put forth to judge the quality of the final product, and how these criteria will 
differ from those in other professions and disciplines. The current national effort to define niorc 
clearly what is meam by scholarship in higher education (Boyer, 1990; Smith, 1990) has direct 
implications for graduate study in the field of education. It has recently been said: "It is 
unrealistic, not to say unwise, to think of the common standards, expectations, formats, ind the 
like that are equally applicable. . . to dissertations in experimental physics on the one hand ant) 
English literature [or, we might add, education] on the other (Council of Graduate Schools, 1 99 1 . 
p. 14). 

Regarding dissertation requirements, the final question on the survey from the present 
study asked respondents to estimate the percentage of dissertations in the field of education that 
resulted in some type of state or national publication. The results of this question were not 
summarized because too many respondents could not estimate the percentages. This finding is 
important in itself because it gives some indication of the importance placed on professional 
publication in current doctoral programs in education. If option three were followed, the field 
could address this issue directly by defining the role publication should play and detemiining the 
types of publications appropriate in the field. Such expectations could then be integrated eventually 
in accreditation standards, as well as communicated directly to faculty and students in schools of 
education. 

The important aspect of option three is not the specific degree title that is to be selected, but 
rather that once a title is agreed upon, the major effort must focus on degree requirements. Option 
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two would be highly preferable to option one, because it too would focus the field on doctoral 
requirements in a way that has not occurred for decades. Baccalaureate and master's programs 
would need to be included in the dialogue regarding doctoral requirements (see Osguthorpe, Zhou 
& Schneider, 1990). For example, the data collected in the stuay showed that some master's 
programs appear to be as demanding as some doctoral programs. And as extended teacher 
preparation programs emerge, there is some question as to whether some baccalaureate programs 
are as demanding as some master's programs. This type of confusion must be greatly reduced if 
education is to increase in stature as a profession. Because so many schools of education are 
currently re-examining their missions and programs, there has never been a more appropriate time 
to rethink doctoral study and its place in the education profession. 
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